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MALTA* 


By Epwarp ARTHUR WICHER 


was an unexpected one, quite as 

unexpected as was that of St. 
Paul. In my case the landing was not 
due to shipwreck in a winter storm— 
for the Mediterranean had the wonder- 
ful blue and calm of the finest July 
weather—but to a torpedo from a Ger- 
man submarine, which suddenly 
struck the good ship A ustralien fairly in 
the engine-room, and in a few minutes 
projected the ship’s company into the 
lifeboats, or out upon rafts, or into the 
shark-infested waters of the sea. How- 
beit, in the course of an hour or more we 
were all picked up by a British sloop 
and under the darkness of night carried 
forward some hundred and fifty miles 
to the island of Malta, where, minus 
every earthly possession, we were safely 
set on shore. Such was my introduc- 
tion to one of the most romantic and 


M. first acquaintance with Malta 


_ * Readers interested in this article by the 1929 Annual Professor 
in the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem, will also 
be interested to refer to a previous article, ‘‘The Archaeology of the 
Maltese Islands,’ by Professor T. Zammit, C. M. G., Curator of 
the Valetta Museum, published in the February, 1923, issue (Vol. 
XV, No. 2) of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


picturesque, as well as one of the most 
significantly historical, of the islands of 
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INTERIOR OF ST. JOHN’S, WITHOUT THE TAPESTRIES. 


the world. I would certainly not have 
chosen this mode of introduction if the 
choice had been left to me; but time 
has mellowed the horror of the exper- 
ience and today, without any feeling of 
bitterness towards Germany, I can 
write with zest and freedom of the 
wonderful artistic and archaeological 
remains of this most interesting spot in 
the waste of waters. Indeed, I can 
even be grateful for the chance which 
led me into this fascinating island. 
Valetta, the chief center of popula- 
tion, is a most intriguing place, with 
steep stairs for streets, climbing upward 
to the ridge on which the larger part of 
the city is built. It has hoary memo- 
ries of a prehistoricrace which flourished 
on the shores of the western Mediter- 


[+] 


ranean in the Stone Age, of an ancient 
Phoenician colonization derived from 
Tyre and Sidon at some time around 
the eleventh century before Christ, of 
Punic and Roman wars, of early Chris- 
tian martyrdoms, of an occupation by 
Aglabite Arabs beginning in 870 A. D. 
and continuing for two hundred and 
tweity years, of Norman conquest and 
centuries of Sicilian rule, of raids from 
the sea by Turks and Corsairs, of the 
long drawn out struggle between the 
Knights of St. John and the Moslems 
until, on September 8th, 1565, the 
latter met their final reverse by water 
and were thrown back upon eastern 
Europe and the Levant. It is the 
island where St. Paul was shipwrecked 
and where Publius was converted. It 
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has had an importance in history alto- 
gether out of proportion to its size and 
natural resources; and the reason of 
this importance has lain in its unique 
geographical location, in the very heart 
of the Mediterranean, the sea of most 
of the world’s civilized history, midway 
between the most southerly shores of 
Europe and the most northerly of 
Africa, between the Pillars of Hercules 
in the west and the lands of Egypt, 
Palestine and Greece in the east. 
Thus there is crowded into the small 
area of these islands (Malta the largest 
contains only ninety square miles) an 
amount of human story which could 
not be equalled by many other units of 
habitation of the same size on the 
globe. Here art has flourished glor- 
iously, and archaeology in recent years 
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made some of its most interesting dis- 
coveries. Tet us first speak of the 
archaeology of Malta, and afterwards 
of its art. 

The prehistoric remains of the islands 
are all found on high ground which 
commands an extensive outlook and 
which would not be readily accessible 
from the sea. Two names are es- 
pecially distinguished among the 
scholars who have excavated here— 
those of Thomas Ashby, Litt. D., 
formerly Director of the British School 
at Rome, and Professor Them. Zam- 
mit, C. M. G., M. D., Curator of the 
Valetta Museum. The latter is a 


patriotic Maltese scholar who with the 
most meagre resources has made very 
significant contributions to archaeo- 
logical science. 


Until recent years it 


Tue SInveR Gate. ADMITTING TO THE CHAPEL OF Our Lapy, St. JoHn’s, MALTA. 
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was the custom of students of things 
Maltese to assign to Phoenician work- 
manship the credit for the construction 
of the catacombs and various ancient 
structures which have been unearthed, 
but now from the character of the pot- 
tery discovered in them it is known 
that they are much older, reaching 


Neolithic temple at Hal-Tarxien. Be- 
sides these there are megalithic ruins 
at Gigantea, on the island of Gozo. 
There are also isolated dolmens and 
remains of other kinds in various parts 
of the islands. 

The Maltese sanctuaries are of a dis- 
tinct type which is well defined. They 


INTERIOR OF HypoGEuM, MALTA. 


back, in fact, to a period prior to the 
use of metals, somewhere about 4000 

The remains in Malta consist of 
menhirs, dolmens, stone circles, caves 
which were used by prehistoric men, 
and buildings, some of which were 
dwellings and others sanctuaries. Of 
the buildings the most important are 
the ruins at Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra, 
the hypogeum at Hal-Saflieni and the 
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consist generally of two elliptical rooms 
parallel one to the other. The main 
entrance is in the center of one of the 
long sides and the passage connecting 
the two chambers is directly in line 
with the entrance. So also is the 
shrine which stands in a niche on the 
farther side of the inner chamber. It 
is probable that these elliptical areas 
were roofed in their entirety: the 
shrines certainly were, as were also the 
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apses which reached out from the 
central aisle. The form of these niches 
is derived from the shape of the dolmen, 
which consists of upright stones with 
flat stones laid along the top. Here 
the entire shrine is cut out of the solid 
stone and presents the appearance of a 
stone shelf carved in a recess. From 
all of which we may draw the conclu- 
sion that just as the dolmen marked 
the tomb of the hero who was wor- 
shipped at the place where it was 
erected, so the niches were places 
where the worshipper entered into 
fellowship with the departed great. At 
the Neolithic temple uncovered by 
Professor Zammit at Hal-Tarxien there 
were found evident signs that babies 
had been cremated within the building. 
And the cover slabs around the walls 
are richly carved with a spiral pattern. 
May not this pattern indicate the 
winding way by which the soul must 
pass before it can enter the innermost? 
Around and around in a circle it must 
move, making but a very little gain 
with each revolution, constantly re- 
peating itself, and yet constantly near- 
ing the center which is the perfection 
of fellowship with the hidden one and 
the holy. As a development of the 
idea of the place, isolated stone tables 
were introduced before the shrine on 
which libations were poured and where 
sacrificial banquets were spread. 

The facade of the structure was 
regularly curved inwards, it may be in 
imitation of the cave of which the in- 
terior of the building is reminiscent. 
And in front of the whole there was an 
open elliptical enclosure which was 
marked off from the common ground 
outside by a line of hewn stone sloping 
in an outward direction, in the attitude 
of warding off the intruder. 

Of all the excavations in Malta the 
one that most strikes the imagination 


is the Hal-Saflieni hypogeum, which 
was once hewn out of the living rock 
on the plateau near the village of Casal 
Paula, about three miles to the south 
of Valetta. It consists of an extensive 


HUMANE VITA FLUCTIBOS 
ANNORUM OCTUAGINTA QDINQUE 
AIRTUTUM CHRISTIANL MILITIS PROMIA ¢ 
DIE 111. MARTH MDOCCX XV 1 IN 


ONE OF THE 154 MEMORIAL TOMB SLABS IN THE FLOOR 
oF St. JoHn’s, MATa. 


series of rooms, finely finished and 
adorned with beauty. It seems to 
have been intended originally for a 
temple, but was later transformed into 
an ossuary. The architecture was 
elaborate. Above ground there was a 
megalithic edifice, which the ravages of 
time, or the brutalities of war, have 
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destroyed, though from the ruins the 
plan of it can be partially recovered. 


The underground chambers remain 
intact. Here are the shaped niches in 


imitation of the dolmens and the apses 
made like those of the megalithic 
structures of Hagiar Kim and Hal- 
Tarxien. The pottery and other ob- 
jects discovered here have enabled the 
excavator to assign the hypogeum to 
the same period as the Stone Age 
monuments. Stone mallets and sling- 
stones are common. Of the pottery 
twenty-five distinct varieties of pattern 
have been noted, much of which is 
adorned with incised, or raised, orna- 
mentation. For instance, one large 


THE AUTHOR STANDING BY A MENHIR IN MALTA. 
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black plate shows cut in its surface all 
around a group of buffaloes with great 
horns and long tails. There is much 
personal ornament consisting of beads 
cut from shells and stones shaped to the 
figures of small animals. Statuettes 
of an archaic character were found, and 
votive axes made of jade and polished 
stones. In the days when these cham- 
bers were an ossuary they must have 
contained an immense number of 
dead. Professor Ashby tells of ‘‘one 
cubic metre of earth in which no less 
than one hundred and nineteen right 
and left patella [knee pans| were 
found, whereas only about twelve 
bodies could have been placed in such 
a space”’ 

What is the broad meaning of the 
excavations in Malta? Probably 
something like this. These islands 
have been inhabited since the year 
four thousand B. C. The probability 
is that the megalithic remains are the 
work of a single race. And, if we are 
to believe Professor Zammit, wlio has 
given much study to this question, this 
primitive race, despite all the varieties 
of conquest throughout the centuries, 
remains substantially pure in the per- 
sons of the Maltese of today. The 
primitive skulls are dolicocephalous, as 
are the skulls of the modern Maltese. 
It is an original Mediterranean race 
having a close affinity with the Semitic. 
Its language is still a sort of Arabic, 
modified by the influences of the many 
tongues of many foreign conquerors. 
And the megalithic remains extend 
across to the shores of North Africa 
and have an affinity with similar tinds 
made there. The pottery found indi- 
cates a clear connection in the bronze 
age with Spain, Sardinia and possibly 
Sicily. 

Malta is also the home of a superb 
development of art. For centuries it 
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INTERIOR OF CATACOMB OF CiTTA VECCHIA. PREHISTORIC CAVE RESHAPED FOR EARLY CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE. 


was ruled by the Knights of St. John, 
who poured into it, in strength and 
beauty, the full devotion of their order. 

The Knights Hospitallers were a 
necessary unfolding of the impulse of 
the Crusades. If it was important for 
Christians to go on pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land, it was also important for 
them to have a place of sojourn there, 
and equally important that this place 
should be defended against the assaults 
of the enemy who would destroy its 
peace. Accordingly, Baldwin I, King 
of Jerusalem, in 1104 recognized the 
Brotherhood of the Hospitallers and 
confirmed them in the duty of protect- 
ing the pilgrims who flocked to the 
holy places. Nine years later Pope 
Pascal II, by a Bull, added his author- 
ity and his benediction upon the order. 


Hospitality, Religion and Militancy 
were accepted as the threefold office of 
the order, which accordingly distri- 
buted its membership into the three 
groups of Knights, Chaplains and Ser- 
vants of Arms, in order to make certain 
that no one of its duties should remain 
neglected. St. John the Baptist, 
known to the Knights as St. John of 
Acre, was the patron and protector of 
the order and hence it was called by his 
name. 

But when the impulse of the Cru- 
sades had expended its energy and the 
European monarchs were no longer 
willing to throw their treasures into a 
struggle for the redemption of the 
holy places of Palestine, the infidels 
became insolent and the Knights were 
driven successively from Jerusalem 
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and Acre, Cyprus and Rhodes, until, 
in 1522, under the command of their 
Grand Master Villiers L’Isle Adam, 
they found a refuge in Malta. Here 
they still maintained their militant 
role, and waged an unending warfare 
against Moslem pirates and Barbary 
corsairs. We have already alluded to 
their defeat of the Turkish force in 
1565, when it attempted to besiege 
Malta. Their victory was largely due 
to the fact that the death of the cor- 
sair commander Dragut left the Mos- 
lem forces without the leadership of 
this intrepid seaman. Western Europe 
was now forever safe from the fear of 
the domination of the sea by the Mos- 
lems. For the next hundred years 
wherever Christians fought against 
Turks the Knights of Malta stood in 
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ONE OF THE TAPESTRIES. THE TRIUMPH OF THE CHURCH IN THE OVERTHROW OF IDOLS. 


the front of the array. When finally 
John Sobieski, under the walls of 
Vienna in 1683 broke the power of 
Islam and hurled the Turkish invaders 
back upon the east, the strategic im- 
portance of Malta as the bulwark of 
Christendom was lessened, and the 
military prowess of the order suffered a 
decline. But while knighthood flour- 
ished there it built a wonderful church 
in Valetta, and filled’ it with such 
radiance of art that this church alone 
would compel the admiration of the 
world for the men who reared it. - Cer- 
tain it is that if it were nearer to the 
beaten track of travel it would be a 
shrine of pilgrimage for multitudes. 
The structure of the church is severe- 
ly simple, as is also the appearance of 
its exterior, thus typifying the austerity 


is 
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of the priest. The interior is magnifi- 
cent, thus showing forth the pomp and 
splendor of the soldier of the Crusades. 
The vaulted roof records in glowing 
colors the story of the life of John the 
Baptist, the order’s patron saint, his 
preaching in the wilderness and his 
baptism of our Lord, these scenes being 
the work of Mattia Preti (1613-1699) 
who is variously known as Mattia, and 
Preti, and the Calabrese, the latter 
name being derived from his birth- 
place. These pictures are the greatest 
work of this painter, who ought to be 
better known in the history of art than 
he is. He was a master of the difficult 
technique of foreshortening and per- 
spective. He was the possessor of a 
great soul and well able to convey his 
radiant vision to his ceiling. His tomb 
near the entrance to the sacristy bears 
the inscription Magnum Picture Decus, 
and his portrait which hangs within the 
sacristy is entitled Artis A pelle Decus. 
He was already famous when Fra 
Martin de Redin, the newly elected 
Grand Master, invited him to come to 
Malta and adorn the vault of the 
church. When he had completed his 
task he refused to accept any payment 
in money, whereupon the Knights re- 
ceived him into their order and made 
him Knight Commander of Syracuse. 
For a century, or more, every mem- 
ber of the order who could afford to do 
so made a gift corresponding to his re- 
sources to the increase of the glory of 
his church. Every soldier who re- 
turned victorious from the wars 
brought with him some new treasure 
for its enrichment. The superb green 
marble pilasters which adorn the nave 
were the gift of Grand Master Cotoner, 
whose coat-of-arms surmounts each 
one of them. The pulpit, brave in 
carving and in gilt, carries the coat of 
arms of its donor, Grand Master Hugh 
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Loubeux Verdale, whose cardinal’s hat 
is added to his armorial bearings. 

The tapestries, which at the times of 
certain great festivals are hung from 
the cornice of the nave, are the product 
of the loom of Judecos de Vos in 
Brussels, woven after the designs of 
Rubens and Preti, and presented by 
Grand Master Perellos (1697-1720). 
When the church is furnished forth 
with these, one immense tapestry hang- 
ing in every opening between the piers, 
the nave is transformed into one of the 
most impressive art galleries of the 
world. ‘The tapestries blend in one 
harmonious whole with the paintings 
of the roof, the silver doors of the 
chapel of our Lady, the gilded pulpit 
and the richness of marble in walls and 
floor; and all of these together consti- 
tute one vast place of worship which 
fills the soul of the beholder with the 


THE Toms oF GRAND MASTER PERELLOS, ST. JOHN’S, 
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BERNINI’S BRONZE RELIEF OF THE LAST SUPPER. 


sense of beauty, power and reverence. 
Sir Walter Scott called this “‘the finest 
interior he had ever seen’’. 

Perhaps the most characteristic fea- 
ture of the decoration of this church is 
found in the memorial slabs which 
cover the floor of the nave to the num- 
ber of one hundred and fifty-four, and 
are each about three and a half by 
seven feet in size. They are made up 
of innumerable marbles and semi- 
precious stones, of every size and hue, 
and represent the coats-of-arms, the 
trophies and emblazonments of the 
most famous members of the order for a 
period of two centuries, together with 


From THE HiGH ALTAR, ST. JOHN’S. 


skeletons and the most grotesque fig- 
ures, framed into symbolical pictures 
in individual memorial stones. And 
the paving stones of the numerous 
chapels are often of the same fashion 
of composition. There is no other floor 
to be compared with this. 

The oratory and the chapels are of 
extraordinary beauty and magnifi- 
cence, where the artistry of every craft 
has been employed in every detail, 
even in the obscure corners. Painter, 
sculptor, wood-carver, — silversmith, 
weaver of tapestry, cutter of stone and 
worker in glass, all have contributed 
to make glorious this sanctuary. 
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With lilting voice and rhythmic swinging stride, 
And eyes that hold those secret happy things 
TTis lips will never tell nor face can hide— 
Pale music growing bright when Homer sings. 


He does not know thai Ilomer has been dead 
These many years,—or so the text-book said. . 
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YARNALL ABBOTT---AN INTERPRETER OF THE 
AMERICAN SCENE AND LANDSCAPES 
IN MANY LANDS 


By Harvey M. Watts 
All photographs by W. Vivian Chappel, Philadelphia 


many decades ago in the life of one 

of the most interesting interpreters of 
the American scene of sea and shore 
and street and town, when one remem- 
bers that when it came to distinction 
and a very high artistry in selection as 
well as perfect control of processes, 


le seems a rather long cry, though not 


some years ago, the Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Society’s [Exhibition Galleries 
and the photographic salons so popular 
toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and after, reached a high level in 
the experiments of Yarnall Abbott, 
known as a rare amateur and connois- 
seur in all matters that had to do with 
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anything beautiful. That this experi- 
mentation in the manipulation of lens 
and negatives and prints, with wide and 
highly intelligent observation of the 


THE CLOISTER—ST. WANDRILLE. 


phenomena of life in relation to form 
and repeated design, gave results in 
this earlier search for expression that 
revealed a subjective control under the 
domination of a distinct personality, is 
not the least significant thing in the fact 
that for a brief generation, as it were, 
as things go in life if not in the actuary 
tables, Abbott has gone far in other 
lines which deal with interpretations 
in oils, water color and tempera, so 
that his name and his canvases are 
known in all the leading exhibition 
galleries of the country. 

Philadelphia, as Henry James once 
remarked, does not bristle nor do most 
of its well known citizens, and it is as 
an urbane Philadelphian, influenced in 
painting by such men as Anshutz at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
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‘that Abbott, supersaturated also with 


Arts, and, aside from this, in touch 
with the studios of Paris where so many 
Americans are put in stimulating rela- 
tion with what is for the moment con- 
sidered the thing in French ateliers, 


the scenic opportunities and the local 
art philosophies of Ogunquit and Rock- 
port, comes to the fore in the American 
world of art. One thinks of him repre- 
senting certain of the amenities of the 
arts not only in his paintings but in his 
personal relationship to the Sketch 
Club, the Franklin Inn, the Coin D’Or 
and the Academy Fellowship. In all 
of these institutions and dining clubs 
and associations of artists, as an official 
and a co-worker, he has made himself 
felt and in some cases has added to the 
pleasantries of the background through 
the decoration of the walls with some 
of his happiest canvases. Practically 
all this Philadelphia background in 
constant association with those who 


THE Stup1o WINDOW. 


really are doing things in Philadelphia, 
plus his constant observation of the 
American scene, afforded him a certain 
point of view asa traveler with a sym- 
pathetic ability to interpret the foreign 
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scene which has given a range and a 
very wide choice in those things that 
he set his hand to do. 

One cannot enter the architecturally 
picturesque and homelike studio in one 


indeed, one finds vigorous memoranda 
of all outdoors in small canvases: a 
mere episode of glowing fruit, or sunny 
street or lifting tree in a four by six, or 
a six by eight; or in a larger seizure— 


oh 


THE MAIN STREET—SEPTEMBER. 


of those engaging small streets in 
Philadelphia, cheek by jowl with its 
famous Print Club, and almost touch- 
ing the garden of the clubhouse of the 
Colonial Dames, without being aware 
as one is greeted in the hall and up the 
staircases, that color in its most singing 
qualities is ever the concern of the 
artist but, fortunately for the sanity 
of approach, in no wise interfering 
with a strong sense for design. Here, 


fourteen by seventeen—revealing and 
rounding up as it were all phases of the 
American town or village near the sea 
or in an interior, that suggests the 
bucolic richness of the tree and hill and 
field as well as the simplicity—f color- 
ful complexity—-of stores and shops 
and lofts and gabled sheds and long 
wharves. It is out of all this prepara- 
tion, as it were, that Abbott has devel- 
oped recently the more emotional land- 
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AT THE Moorinc. 


scapes that bring one back to the 
studio for the working out of motifs 
gathered freely in the open and repre- 
senting the observed phenomena done 
quickly on the spot in order that they 
may be done at all. But, of course, 
even in these preparations, or memo- 
randa, inevitably selection and arrange- 
ment represent in sO many cases a 
poetic interpretation as to the picture 
itself as well as a fine sense of color that 
makes one turn to them again and 
again toenjoy them. And it is only as 
a matter of comparison, or contrast, 
that one may say of the larger and 
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more recent canvases that their selec- 
tion and arrangement, looking to the 
expression of a mood or a definite 
emotional idea, are more subjective 
than the more seemingly summary 
premier coup facts of open air work. 
Reconsidered in the thoughtful leisure 
of the studio and the very proper work- 
ing over of the material to produce a 
synthesis or syncresis, these canvases 
compel attention since while liberties 
may be taken with the episodic facts 
of the preliminary studies there is in 
none of the works of Abbott any sense 
of violation of the actualities of life and 
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nature. All the media—whether it be 
oils or tempera on black and reddish- 
brown backgrounds—and all the tech- 
nique of getting vibrant color effects— 
are used not as end in themselves, not 
obtrusive effects to challenge and 
arouse discussion as to style or current 
fads but as a means to suggest some- 
thing of the intrinsic beauty of the 
situation which lay in the original hint 
of nature. 

Of course many artists, such as 
Courbet and the French colorists and 
Zuloaga and other Spanish colorists, 
have used various toned backgrounds 
in their tempera and water color 
studies as well as in the prepared can- 
vases which allow the background to 


come through or between the work of 
the brush in oils and to play its part in 
the general rich and mellow effect of 
color contrasts. Naturally no one 
claims originality in these days for the 
following out of any methods which 
give accentuation of light contrasts or 
which use the very backgrounds of the 
media to get one’s effect. In a way it 
all depends on how the individual artist 
handles perfectly well-known formule 
which sometimes take their hint from 
a method that is supposedly established 
for one medium but which may be sug- 
gested in another. In this way, for 
instance, many of Abbott’s pictures in 
tempera, with a liberal use of the back- 
ground and a restrained use of the 
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medium of applied color, suggest the 
technique of pastels, but with a firmer 
grasp on the color-masses that are part 
of the design. In the oils one is in a 


from obscure points of view which 
would suggest that distortion was the 
only essential in a picture worth con- 
sidering. Nor has he considered that 


STAKES AND STONES, 


familiar field in which, save for a lively 
sense of high-lights in the little land- 
scapes as fresh as outdoors, there is no 
special manipulation of the medium 
that is in any sense striving for modern- 
istic originality. 

This is not Abbott’s idea at all. 
And just as he is apt in either us-ng a 
thin wash of oils or heavy oils to get 
his effects impartially, so in his drawing 
he is not concerned about seeing things 
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triangular or cubical relationships are 
the only elements in nature which de- 
mand artistic interpretation. In 
avoiding the cults and faddists his work 
appeals along more substantial lines. 
In a way it was somewhat amusing to 
find a very simple and delightful pic- 
ture, nice in its color and in its lights, 
entitled Zhe Studio Window, seized 
uponaby those who believe that any 
pattern of lines or any angular joints 
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must have a profound meaning, though 
the painter had not the slightest idea 

of confessing in this picture a conver- 
sion to cubism. He was simply after 
obvious effects of the open sunlit win- 
dow and the lines of a familiar room, 


QuaARRY HANDs. 


plus color. In The Street— 
September, which is a riot of browns, 
yellows, deep oranges with warm 
greens, yellow with transmitted sun- 
light in which combination the inevit- 
able awnings, actual painted houses 
and the familiar trees play their part 
with fairly visibly large brush strokes 
allowing the background to show, one 


gets one of the familiar transcriptions 
of actuality in which the mood is that 
of the season and not necessarily given 
over to bringing out any particular 
human aspect, though the very appeal 
of Main Street conveys a certain joy- 


ousness that is in itself a valuable 
adjunct of the painting. 

These two paintings, The Studio 
Window and Main Street, along with 
the two paintings in tempera, Af The 
Mooring and The Cloister—St. Wand- 
rille do represent, especially in the two 
latter cases with their quick splash 
technique, a real searching for rich and 
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LONELY CovE, 


deep color. But this is never at the 
expense of design. When one comes, 
however, to the Good Friday Night— 
Ronda, the interpretation of the con- 
fraternity of the Nazarenes—who 
might easily have given their hint to 
the much abused Ku Klux Klan as to 
nightly attire—is clearly a matter 
approaching a decorative mood in 
which the observed phenomena are 
thought over and arranged to give the 
most effective results in color and de- 
sign. Along this line, too, may be 
classed the Pont Marie—Paris, 
which has a sense of painting in the 
large with the color contrasts and the 
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light and shadows making the picture; 
quite resisting a temptation to make it 
the Paris of a sweet maiden’s tourist 
fancy. 

In their full presentation of selected 
and arranged landscapes full of spirit 
and emotion along lines as old as the 
Poussins, Salvator Rosas and Claude 
Lorraines—so far as concerns the “light 
that never was on sea and land, the 
consummation and the poet’s dream”’, 
and the artist’s also—the later can- 
vases are especially significant and are 
particularly American, representing 
that New England seashore whose 
“stern and rock-bound coast”’ still pre- 
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sents an inescapable attraction for all 
our artists in colonies and out of them. 
The narnes themselves help to suggest 
the given mood or the point of view of 
the painter. Stakes and Stones, Lonely 


Cove, Houses on the Headland, Quarry — 


Hands, The Hills. In Lonely Cove 
while the sunlight is not overlooked, it 
is a subdued sunlight that suggests 
somewhat the melancholy of so de- 
serted a place. In Stakes and Stones, 
however, the sun-drenched green of the 
wild plants among the rocks is in de- 
lightful harmony with the emerald 


green of the water and a yellow-green- 
ish sky. Golden high-lights and the 
patterned stakes make up a striking 
picture in which color vies with design. 
In the Houses on the Headland the color 
values are all kept down to subdued 
tones, yet such is the vitality of the 
high-lights that everything is warm 
and far from devoid of life. Possibly 
one might look over the Belgian 
Meunier’s shoulder, and catch some- 
thing ominous in the Quarry Hands, 
though the painter in the freshness of 
(Concluded on page 47) 


HOUSES ON THE HEADLAND. 
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VERGIL’S VANISHING TOMB 


By FREDERICK S. DUNN 


HEN the exigencies of war drew 
me across the sea, I could little 
guess what the kindly Fates 

had written on the scrolls for me—that 
they would actually link the Blue- 
Eyed Goddess arm-in-arm with my 
Ares. And since my lot had fallen 
upon Naples, replete with classic 
memories, brimming over with antique 
allusions, it can be readily understood 
how my first extended ramble was after 
the lead of my heart's desire, toward 
the beautiful hill of Posilipo, where 
legend and tradition have located much 
that is Vergilian. It was hereabouts 
on this seductive promontory that the 
poet latterly lived and wrote his two 
greater poems. The old grotto that 
tunneled the cliff and provided en- 
trance into Naples for the road from 
Pozzuoli, was credited to his magic, 
and above all, his tomb was here, a 
sanctuary for the pilgrimages of two 
millenia. 

My mind was tingling with the in- 
spiration I had been garnering for 
years from the idyllic painting of Hec- 
tor Le Roux’s At Vergil’s Tomb, from 
Joseph Pennell’s drawing of the Old 
Grotto, the tail-piece in Sidgwick’s edi- 
tion of the Eneid, and the picture post- 
cards labeled ‘View of Naples from 
Vergil’s Tomb’’. Alas! when I stood at 
the foot of the cliff and searched, the 
natives pointed ‘up there’’, and when, 
on a second occasion, I came around by 
devious ways to the spot indicated as 
‘up there’’, the little girl who guided me 
pointed ‘‘a basso”. Had I been content 
with these two searches, I would have 
come in grief to believe that Vergil’s 
Tomb was niente, a fiction. It was not 


until after repeated efforts that my 
insistence was rewarded. 

The tale of disillusionment begins 
with the famous grotto itself, near the 
entrance to which the storied tomb has 
always been located. After all these 
centuries that have passed since the 
super-Vergil in one night constructed 
the wonderful tunnel through the cliff 
of Posilipo—centuries in which history 
and poetry and legend and fiction and 
photography had all combined to bring 
a unique piece of ancient engineering 
into more than unique fame—lI found 
it abandoned, a ruin. It is true, I had 
known as much from recent literature 
as well as from the guidebooks, but I was 
hardly prepared for the unlovely effect 
produced when I found myself before 
that unsightly gap now yawning above 
a pile of stone and rubbish, where 
Vergil’s grotto had partly fallen in, 
partly been filled in. 

Modern engineering, following in the 
wake of the decay of the old, has been 
most ungentle to the memory of the 
world’s second poet. The decision to 
construct a newer, larger tunnel to the 
right, the now famed Piedigrotta, a 
tunnel that would also provide for the 
tramway, contributed much to the 
subsequent abandonment of Vergil’s 
grotto. But when there was added the 
projection of the new railway between 
Rome and Naples, which runs straight 
up the street leading to the old grotto 
and pierces the cliff to the left of it, the 
crisis came. Until that time, and 
particularly while the old grotto was 
still in use, the so-called tomb could 
be approached by a stairway that 
climbed up the side of the deep road- 
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cut leading to the cliff. But the stair- 
way was within the right-of-way and 
had to come down. It was this that 


made my earlier visits so futile. 
And so my first quest for Vergil’s 
tomb was most disquieting. 


The old 


reach me from the neighboring cell-like 
cave. 

Noticing some chambers cut in the 
cliff to the left, superimposed one above 
the other, I began to ascend by a sort 
of spiral stairway in hopes of reaching 


PANORAMA OF NAPLES AND THE BAY FROM THE PosILipo. ‘THE CASTELLO DELL’OVO IS THE SMALL CASTLE ON 
THE PROMONTORY IN THE CENTER. 


stairway had left vague traces zig- 
zagging up the cliff where the un- 
weathered rock was now exposed. Re- 
cesses to the right and left of the en- 
trance to the tunnel I found being used 
for stables and catchalls. Two men 
were loading up a donkey-wagon with 
bales of hay, right beside the closed 
entrance of the grotto. And an ugly 
snapping dog strained at his chain to 


the arch of the tunnel, whereabouts I 
supposed the tomb must be. But in 
the third chamber, when about half 
way to the top, I found no more stairs 
and farther progress barred. I was 
obliged to content myself on this first 
exploration with standing in a bewil- 
dered state of mind and gazing longingly 
up at a little reddish-brown structure 
just over the arch of the tunnel so high 
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above me, which somehow I was be- 
ginning to associate vaguely with the 
tomb. 

There were several inscriptions, how- 
ever, on marble slabs in the left wall of 


that there was another approach—in 
fact, as I subsequently learned, the 
only available approach, that by way 
of the winding roadway or ramp far 
around to the left. 
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WorKS OF VIRGIL”? BY WILLIAM HENRY MELMOTH. 


the approach to the tunnel, giving 
comforting evidence that this was 
hallowed ground. The one nearer the 
entrance of the grotto and to the left 
of the succession of chambers I have 
just mentioned, was a simple slab let 
into the rock about 10 feet above the 
ground. It read: 


TOMBA DI VIRGILIO 
ALTRA ENTRATA 
RAMPE POSILLIPO 108 


It was a double reminder that here- 
abouts was the site of the tomb, but 
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To the left of this slab was a quota- 
tion from the Paralipomeni of the poet 
Giacomo Leopardi, a double quatrain 
reading: 


A Napoli presso ove la tomba 

Pon di Virgilio un ’amorosa fede 
Vedeste il varco che del tuon rimbomba 
Spesso che dal Vesuvio intorno fiede 


Cola dove all ’entrar subito piomba 
Notte in sul capo al passegger che vede 
Quasi un punto lontano d'un lune incerto 
L’alba bocca onde poi riede all aperto. 


The quotation, while certifying to the 
“loving faith’? which locates Vergil’s 
tomb in the vicinity, is of greater inter- 
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Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, 


est as recalling that now almost mystic 
tine when traffic made the old tunnel 
roar like Vesuvius in action, and when 
the darkness which descended upon the 
traveler in the midst of his transit was 
relieved by the dim light glimmering 
at the far end of the passage. 

Still farther to the left, in fact, the 
first object that greets the eye as one 
turns into the street leading to the old 
grotto, is a tediously long inscription 
in Latin, on a facade-shaped marble, 
with pedimental top, and divided into 
two sections. It was set in place in the 
face of the cliff during the reign of 
Charles I of Austria, in 1668, by Don 
Petrus Antonius of Aragon, Aragonit 
Regni Prorex, in exploitation of some 
baths that were thereabouts. Peter 
makes an eloquent plea for his salu- 
brious waters. Says he: 


Siste adhuc paulisper et substrati 
lapidis in litteras intuere, Balneorum 
enim loca nomina at virtutes habebis ac 
laetior abibis. 


And, sure enough, in the inscription 
occupying the lower half of the stone, 
there is hardly an ill imaginable which 
does not come within the scope of the 
baths which Sir Peter Anthony cele- 
brates. One is led to wonder if the 
locality of the baths and the text of the 
inscription were wholly a coincidence, 
for one of Vergil’s legendary acts of 
munificence was the establishing of 
public baths in this same vicinity, 
efficacious for every possible malady 
and ornamented with images illustrat- 
ing all known diseases with their 
particular water remedy. 

But at the very close of this epi- 
graphic diatribe there is something 
Vergilian in reward—-three sections at 
the bottom of the monument, divided 
by palm-leaves. The middle section 
reads: 


tenet nunc 
Partenope. Cecini pascua, rura, 
duces. 
Ecce meos cineres tumulantia saxa 
coronat 


Laurus, rara solo, vivida Pausilupi. 
Si tumulus ruat, aeternum hic monu- 
menta Maronis 
Servabunt lauris, lauriferi cineres. 


The first distich is familiar enough. 
The subsequent lines introduce an 
interesting phase. ‘‘ Look you, crown- 
ing the rock that rises above my tomb 
is a laurel, rare to this soil but flourish- 
ing here in Posilipo. If my tomb 
should crumble, still would this laurel 
keep in eternal remembrance the name 
of Vergil’”’. 

The sections on the left and right, 
though separated by the intervening 
lines just quoted, are evidently in- 
tended to be continuous. They are in 
large sized letters, reading: 


Vergilii Maronis 
Super hance rupem 
Superstiti tumulo 
Sponte enatis lauris 
Coronato, sic lusit 
Arago. Ther. Auc. 
MDCLXIIX 


These several references to a laurel 
which, though not a native to this 
vicinity, grew naturally over the grotto, 
are not strictly truthful so far as 
Petrus Antonius and his times are 
concerned. The original laurel, after 
a life of a thousand years or more, is 
said to have died during the very year 
of Dante’s death. The tree growing 
on the spot in P. Anthony’s lifetime 
was one that had been planted there by 
Petrarch and King Robert the Wise, 
on the occasion of their visit to the 
tomb in 1343. Guidebooks are 
authority for the statement that ‘‘pil- 
grims’’ visiting the tomb in subsequent 
generations completely wrecked the 
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ViRGIL’s Toms. 


tree in their rapacity for souvenirs. 
A third tree was planted by Casimir 
Delavogue, and when it too succumbed, 
a fourth was installed in its place. 
Another time, with intent if possible 
to reach the more exact site of the 
tomb, I ascended by a steep winding 
street, quite far around to the left of 
the old grotto, evidently the ‘‘Rampe 
Posilipo”’ referred to in the first in- 
scription. Just near one of the sharp 
angles where the ramp, turning away 
from the bay, continued its tortuous 
course up the hill, I faced No. 108. It 
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VIRGIL IS SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN BURIED ON THE POSILIPO 
HILL, AND TRADITION ASSIGNS THIS AS THE SITE OF HIS TOMB. 


was a private gateway, 
with the name Villa 
Olga on one of the 
posts. 
“La Tomba?” asked 
some one near my el- 
bow, and, in answer to 
my affirmative, point- 
ed to the gateway. 
Happily the gate was 
open and the young 
woman who stood in it 
readily gave me permis- 
sion to pass through 
into the vineyard and 
garden beyond. AA lit- 
tle girl capered beside 
me down the path 
which curved around 
the brow of the hill 
overlooking Naples and 
the bay. A moment 
more and we descended 
to the left by a succes- 
sion of little stairs and 
pathways, the last one 
leading straight down 
past the door of the 
little reddish-brown 
building, the same at 
which I had gazed from 
below in the road-cut. 
I studied this structure 
in puzzled dismay. It had every ap- 
pearance of being rather modern. 
There were electrical attachments brist- 
ling over it and wires going out from it 
over the city. It was locked and there 
was no one to admit me. Could this 
be the ancient columbarium to which 
tradition had fastened the name of 
“Vergil’s Tomb’? Even the little 
girl shook her head quite determinedly. 
We faced around and, taking but a 
step or two farther, leaned over a stone 
parapet just above the arch of the 
tunnel, with the electric building at 
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our back. Down below I could see the 
inscriptions and the chambers in the 
cliff and the marks of the old stairway 
and the abandoned path. But no 
traces of a tomb seemed anywhere 
about, though my little guide kept 
pointing downward. 

Again and again after that, I saun- 
tered up the old street leading toward 
the ancient grotto and looked the 
neighborhood up and down, in vain 
effort to discover something to which 
the ascription of tomb could be fast- 
ened. And finally a second time I 
climbed the ramp and entered the pri- 
vate grounds of the Villa Olga above 
the grotto, with a resolution to break 
into the little red-brown house or to do 
something else as desperate. 

The little house I soon abandoned as 
having not the slightest connection 
with a tomb. It was a structure be- 
longing in some way to the electric 
system of the Posilipo, a transmitting 
plant or power-house for the vicinity. 

An old woman who had evidently 
been sent by the owners of the estate, 
now most ungraciously thrust my 
former little guide aside and ostenta- 
tiously superintended my explorations. 
But she, too, as we leaned over the 
parapet, with the transmitting-plant at 
our back, persisted in explaining that 
the tomb was still below us, and accom- 
panied her voluble language with a 
shrug of the shoulders and a pointing 
downward. 

There was something strange about 
all this, which made me the more de- 
termined to solve the puzzle. If Ver- 
gil’s tomb was neither below nor above, 
was there some middle spot where it 
might still be in existence? So I began 
systematically to trace out with my 
eyes the line which the demolished 
stairway had made. Somewhere 
above Peter Anthony’s inscription, 


where the street curved toward the 
grotto-entrance, the stair seemed to 
have lost itself in a pathway running 
along a shelf in the cliff to our right 
(we were now facing the city, with our 
backs to the hill above the grotto, it 
must be remembered). The shelf 
gradually ascended until close up under 
our own position, though we were shut 
away from it by the stone parapet and 
its extension in an iron fencing with 
locked gateway. 

My curiosity was now fully aroused, 
particularly as I noticed some ancient 
steps on the other side of the fencing, 
steps that seemed to lead downward to 
a junction with the path on the shelf. 
And then my eye caught an inscription 
on a white marble slab in the face of 
the cliff above the pathway. Here 
certainly was a clue and I at once asked 
my conductress for a passage. But no 
key was available. The gate and lock. 
looked as if they had been unmolested 
for centuries. Then it was that I took 
council of necessity and, to the aston- 
ishment of the old lady and amid the 
loud ejaculations of a group of curious 
neighbors and attendants, leaped the 
gate and clambered down the old stairs. 
They were overgrown with brambles 
and shrubbery and I was forced to be 
cautious. 

But I was soon facing the inscription 
which, edited and punctuated after 
modern style, would read: 


Cui cineres? tumuli haec vestigia? con- 
ditur olim 
Ille hic qui cecinit pascua, rura, 
duces. 
Can, Reg. MDLIII 


When I turned from copying the 
inscription, I found myself facing the 
open doorway of Vergil’s tomb! And 
then I discovered how it could have so 
successfully eluded me all this time. I 
had hardly noticed it, thinking it 
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merely a natural hummock of rock or 
earth on the edge of the cliff-shelf, for 
it was entirely covered over with 
vegetation of all sorts—grass, bushes, 
even small trees, though I do not re- 


THE GRoTrTo.” 


covering was unquestionably the 
columbarium which Silius Italicus, in 
the days of Trajan and Pliny, used to 
approach once a year with reverence 
“as foratemple’’. So disguised it was 


conve 


Two traditions cling about this gloomy cavern in the banks of Lake Avernus. One declares the chamber to have 
been the home of the Cumaean Sybil, who afterward dwelt at Tivoli. The other indicates this as the celebrated 
“‘descent to hell’’ referred to in the lines every schoolboy knows— 


Facilis descensus Averno ... 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras 
Hic labor, hoc opus est.—Aen. VI: 126. 


member to have noted any laurel. 
Small wonder that William Dean 
Howells could have rather ungently 
likened it to a “‘bake-oven”’ or “a 
spring-house on some far away Ohio 
farm”’. 

Yet this old ruin in its botanic 
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with its cloak of green foliage that it 
would be difficult to give an accurate 
description of this little structure, 
perched on the tufa shelf above the old 
grotto. It seemed to be circular from 
the outside, but its one room with 
vaulted or wagon-roof ceiling, quite 
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THE PAINTING BY F. V. E. DELACROIX, IN THE LOUVRE, SHOWING DANTE CONDUCTED BY VIRGIL, CROSSING THE 
LAKE ‘‘SURROUNDING THE TOWN OF Di1T&’’, 


high enough to admit of one standing 
erect, was square. 

An inscribed slab stood against the 
wall opposite the doorway and to the 
left of the window, so placed, it is said, 
by the Queen of France, wife of Louis 
Philippe, in 1840. At the top, in- 
closed in a wreath, was the dative: 


VIRGILIO 
MARONI. 


Below it was the oft repeated distich, 
“Mantua me... duces’’. 

When I clambered back up the stairs 
and over the gate, I paid the penalty 
for my rash act. The owner of the 
estate faced me and asked 2.50 lire for 
a lithographed cut of Petrarch standing 


in the columbarium and contemplating 
an urn on an altar. The old lady also 
asked an additional lira for her com- 
pany—all which I cheerfully paid, for 
it was worth it. 

The lithograph is an attempt to 
restore the interior of the tomb in its 
primitive state—nine marble pillars in 
the center, surrounding an urn. There 
is nothing of the sort remaining today. 
In fact, I have found this statement, 
that Robert of Anjou in 1326 gave the 
urn and columns to the Cardinal of 
Mantua, but that this prelate died at 
Genoa on his journey northward, and 
the relics were lost. Quite a variant 
tradition, however, associates the Cas- 
tello dell’ Ovo with the removal of 
Vergil’s remains at this period. 
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CHICAGO’S FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
AND SCULPTURE 


By Morton DAUWEN ZABEL 


Y the hospitality of the Art Insti- 
B tute, Chicago provides an oppor- 
tunity every autumn for survey- 
ing the year’s work in American paint- 
ing and_ sculpture. The annual 
Exhibition of American Artists, far from 
suffering by comparison with such 
rivals as the exhibitions of the National 
Academy of Design or the American 
entries at the International Exhibit of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
has become an outstanding representa- 
tion of the year’s artistic achievements 
in the United States. Held this year 
between October 24 and November 29, 
it showed how far it had grown during 
the forty-two years of its existence 
until now, as a huge show, it wins en- 
tries from all the important artists and 
enlists the aid of a distinguished group 
of patrons whose support has done 
much to make the entries genuinely 
comprehensive. During the past three 
or four years, the scope of the exhibi- 
tion has notably widened in respect to 
the cordiality shown to artists of inde- 
pendent viewpoint. 

Without in any sense becoming a dis- 
tinctly secessionist show, it has never- 
theless refused to keep within the con- 
ventional limits which prevent many 
important canvases from entering cer- 
tain American galleries. In 1928 the 
admission by the jury of a dozen out- 
right experimental works called forth 
a local controversy tending toward 
violence in some quarters, especially 
among those critics whose vision is 
rendered myopic by the slightest mark 
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of dissension on a museum’s walls and 
who fail to discredit a slavish imitation 
of the academic with the same vehem- 
ence they spend on an ineffectual (but 
probably sincere) effort to follow the 
““modern”’ ideals of Cézanne or Picasso. 
Imitation remains imitation, obvious 
effort is still misspent labor, so long as 


THE Knockout. By Manonri Youne. 
an artist tries to paint a picture in a 
style whose fundamental psychology 
and technical distinctions he fails to 
realize. The excellence of his models is 
not discredited, nor should the generos- 
ity of the jury be ridiculed, for the 
real value of a gallery still depends 
on its willingness to admit the painter 
in whose work honesty of intention as 
well as technical flexibility are revealed, 
provided that these may be recognized 
by standards which modern masters and 
critics have gone to great pains todefine. 
American painting at the present 
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moment is by no means passing 
through a golden age. Indecision and 
dubious motives mark many pictures. 
The polite academic viewpoint holds 
strong on one hand; the blatant ex- 


PORTRAIT OF KATHERINE CORNELL AS CANDIDA. By 
EUGENE SPEICHER. 


travagances of derivative modernism 
clash arms on the other. Between 
these extremes, we find the creators of 
less imitative work who, with no in- 
clination to continue in a bloodless tra- 
dition or to create sensations by out- 


raging every convention of classical art, 
are actually contributing something of 
value to American painting. Through 
the work of these men, art in the United 
States has made its notable gains 
during the last three decades. In one 
sense, the Chicago exhibition works 
under a disadvantage. The best 
American artists are usually present— 
Henri, Melchers, Hawthorne, Sloan, 
Kroll, Speicher, Glackens—but their 
entries often lack that unassailable 
authority which the greatest contem- 
porary masters of France might pro- 
vide. For instance, last year at Pitts- 
burgh, the judges were relieved of their 
usual dilemma in awarding the first 
prize by the presence of Derain’s Still 
Life, a canvas of indisputable richness 
and beauty, superbly painted, and, 
because sound aesthetic merit was 
present in it, as satisfactory from the 
academic as from the modernist view- 
point. Derain has been called the 
“‘gallery-maker’s favorite’? among 
French artists, and in spite of the high 
quality of his landscapes and recent 
figure paintings, he still falls below the 
rank of the greatest post-impression- 
ists. But a canvas such as his sets the 
scale of an entire exhibition. It fur- 
nishes a canon of judgment for both 
critics and laity. Around it the values 
of the entire show may declare them- 
selves. No Amervican painter quite 
rivals Derain (though Speicher, John 
Carroll, and Kroll come close to him), 
and therefore no American painter is at 
the present moment capable of sending 
in a canvas which will set so trust- 
worthy a standard for the acceptance 
or rejection of entries. Two years ago 
the present writer, giving in another 
place an account of the state of Ameri- 
can painting as shown in the foremost 
exhibitions of 1927, took occasion to 
stress the obvious fact that even many 
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of our best-reputed ‘painters are work- 
ing as confessed disciples of this or that 
French impressionist or post-impres- 
sionist: Kroll, for instance, of Cézanne, 
or Glackens of Renoir. Their can- 
vases are still derivative to a degree 
which deprives them of the authority 
that educates and guides their fellow- 
artists as well as the public. Conse- 
quently our exhibitions tend to reveal 
a lower level of significant merit than 
they might were a Derain to live among 
us. In England the situation is far 


more difficult; the exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy at Burlington House 
have during the last four or five years 
descended to a general mediocrity 
which even conservative newspapers 
have been forced to acknowledge, sim- 
ply because no first-rank artist sends in 
canvases which would put to shame the 
swarms of shabby craftsman who seem 
to fulfil no purpose more practical than 
that of filling the walls of those inter- 
minable galleries. The Salons in Paris, 
having finally won the scorn of the 


THE CHILDREN’S LuncH. By ALEXANDER BROOK. 
$2,500 MEDAL, Mr. AND Mrs. FRANK G. LOGAN. 
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Boy Reapinc. By EvELYN vAN NORMAN. 
PotTER PALMER MEDAL $1,000.00. 


painters whom they so long refused to 
shelter, are in a similar predicament. 
We may congratulate ourselves that 
such an annual show as the Chicago 
Institute’s is far more varied and 
spirited, and maintains throughout a 
more respectable standard, than those 
of London or Paris. The courage of 
honest experiment receives its due 
recognition. The soundest contribu- 
tions of the academic painters are wel- 
comed. Without achieving the bril- 
liance which is possible only through 


the cooperation of geniuses of the first 
rank, it nevertheless presents a true 
outline of the best work now being done 
in American studios. 

The 1929 Exhibition was probably 
not the most noteworthy in recent 
years. The absence of conspicuous 
mediocrity scarcely reconciled one to 
the comparative lack of pictures or 
sculptures in which the sure hand of 
original talent might be seen. Yet 
hardly a dozen entries could have been 
singled out to the discredit of the jury, 
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and in every room the visitor encoun- 
tered some canivas which testified to the 
steady gains which American art is 
realizing through its efforts to record 
the subject-matter and psychology of 
American life in a direct, uncompro-. 
mising manner, as free as possible of 
derivations. Apparently our painters 
are unwilling to work within the out- 
worn traditions which crippled the 
efforts of artists in the United States 
for many decades. The achievements 
‘of Homer, Duveneck, Ryder, and 
Eakins showed the way to honest suc- 
cess, and in these paths the contem- 
porary painters of genuine promise 
mean to follow. 

The prizes at Chicago this year went 
to artists of varying viewpoints. The 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal, 
with its award of $2,500, went to 
Alexander Brook for a still-life of excel- 
lent and original design, though of 
frugal understated color, called Chil- 
dren’s Lunch. Brook’s work has shown 
material improvement during the last 
five or six years, and the unpretentious 
merit of his canvas was its first bid for 
attention. From any viewpoint his 
work was more individual than J. 
Theodore Johnson’s Black Mantilla of 
1928, a portrait with outright borrow- 
ings from Bellows and Speicher which 
carried off this head prize in its first 
year. Evelyn van Norman’s Boy 
Reading, which won the Potter Palmer 
Gold Medal and an award of $1,000, 
was distinguished by solid modelling 
and color pattern, though its aesthetic 
charm was meagre and its use of line 
notably inflexible. The Midsummer 
Landscape of Arnold Blanch, winning 
the Norman Wait Harris medal and 
$500, solved its problems of spatial 
organization with greater originality 
than it employed the devices of at- 
mospheric perspective, in which it 
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shows great poverty. Zhe Storm, by 
Eugene Higgins, was given the Norman 
Wait Harris medal with $300. De- 
vised according to certain illustra- 
tional principles of Daumier, with 
color values strongly reminiscent of 
Homer and nineteenth century Ameri- 
can art, it attracted most attention be- 


THE Brancw. By HENRY LEE MCFEE. 
M. V. KoHNSTAMM PRIZE OF $250.00. 


cause of its dramatic appeal. Daven- 
port Griffen’s Deep Woods was prob- 
ably singled out for the Augustus S. 
Peabody prize of $200 because of the 
hard planes and angles with which a 
singularly austere composition was 
built up. Paul Trebilcock’s..Chiarina 
(Wm. M. R. French Memorial Gold 
Medal) was the product of a compe- 
tent craftsmanship which may be relied 
on to produce little more than smooth 
society portraits and commemorative 
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FISHING ON THE SEINE. By TuNIS PONSEN. 
THE MartTINn B. CAHN PRIZE OF $100.00. 


canvases. Its hint of early Renais- 
sance decoration scarcely lifted it above 
a level of glib mediocrity. Tunis Pon- 
sen’s Fishing on the Seine (Cahn Prize, 
$100) was a charming memento of 
early century French plein-airisme; 
Henry Lee McFee’s 7he Branch (Kohn- 
stamm Prize, $250) made ingenious use 
of a narrow color scale, but neglected 
almost every opportunity to achieve 
marked distinction in design. Honor- 
able Mentions went to Saul Berman, 
Harry,Gottlieb, Lotan Welshans, and 
Walter Zschorsch. The prizes were, 
on the whole, justly awarded; neither 


local favoritism nor unbending al- 
legiance to a group of artists who 
carried off prizes for a decade during 
which their influence held strong, de- 
termined the verdicts of the jury. Of 
no prize-winning picture could it be 
said that by specious technical methods 
or by careless rearrangement of hack- 
neyed material it called attention away 
from less-impressive but fundamentally 
sounder works. The jury, disregarding 
popular taste, was guided as far as 
possible by the artists’ true claims to 
consideration on purely aesthetic 
grounds. 
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DEEP Woops. 


By DAVENPORT GRIFFEN. 


Mr. anp Mrs. AuGustus PEABODY PRIZE OF $200.00. 


However, one always finds oppor- 
tunity to deplore the passing-over of 
canvases in which a more expert hand 


and more substantial results are 
apparent. The fact that Eugene 
Speicher and John Carroll have won 
awards in the past deprived the form- 
er’s fine portrait of Katherine Cornell 
as Candida and the latter’s Siamese Cat 
(a brilliant design with rich plastic 
beauty) from entering the lists for 
honors. Max Weber’s Music and Ad- 
vancing Figure may give hint of inse- 
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cure draftsmanship and too violent 
prejudices in matters of form, but their 
aesthetic charm was notable. Eliza- 
beth Sparhawk-Jones’ Godiva was fur- 
ther evidence of the painter’s brilliant 
seuse of rhythm and line, at the same 
time suggesting by its heavy pigment a 
lack of refinement in her understanding 
of plastic design, and by its lavish color 
a romanticism closely akin to that in 
Delacroix’s sketch-books. Other can- 
vases of real merit were Theresa F. 
Bernstein’s View of Gloucester, a clever 
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technical experiment; Isabel Bishop’s 
Degas-like Head of a Woman; Glenn 
Coleman’s two paintings, Bridge Tow- 
ers and The High Road, further testi- 
mony to the growing strength in this 
artist’s work; Randall Davey’s Pad- 
dock; Guy Pene du Bois’ trenchant 
records, Bal des Quatres Arts, Paris and 
Carnival; Bernard Karfiol’s Picnic, a 
composition with the mark of Renoir 
noticeable; Jerome Myers’ Aarionettes 
at Rest; Maurice Sterne’s Blackberries; 
and William Meyerowitz’s charming 
design called Staffordshire. Far less 
commendable were such unwarranted 
attempts at expressionism or other 
modern styles as the two canvases of 
Anthony Angarola; Stuart Davis’ and 
Vaughn Flannery’s’ studies after 
Chirico; Louis Lozowick’s New York; 


MipsuMMER LANDSCAPE. 
NORMAN WAIT HARRIS 


Nura’s diluted copies of Laurencin; 
William Schulhoff’s adaptation of Pi- 
casso’s circus designs; and Rudolph 
Weisenborn’s abortive though humor- 
ous study of a Chicagoan. On the 
other hand, one found little to admire 
in such weak conventionalities as 
Cecelia Beaux’s Dressing Dolls; Irving 
Wiles’ portrait interior in the manner 
of Lavery; Jonas Lie’s landscape; Red- 
field’s Fisherman's Beach, and H. O. 
Tanner’s Biblical episode. The older 
guard of American painting was niuch 
more worthily represented by Charles 
Hawthorne, Gifford Beal, Maurice 


Fromkes, and Abram Poole, though in 
each case these painters were not 
present with entries that disarmed 
criticism by freshness of viewpoint or 
unusual technical beauty. 


By ARNOLD BLANCH. 
MEDAL WITH $500.00. 
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Of the sculpture, John Storrs’ two 
figures, strong in classical austerity and 
massively designed, rightly carried off 
the Logan Medal with $1,500. Mrs. 
Sylvia Shaw Judson’s Little Gardener 
(Logan Medal, $750) was a charming 
decoration of smooth design. Eli 
Nadelman’s Dancer, Heinz Warneke’s 
Eve Repentant; Mahonri Young’s 
Knock-out; William Zorach’s witty por- 
trait of his daughter; and Gaetano 
Cecere’s Athlete were all marked by real 
dexterity of treatment as well as by 
marked stylistic traits. Oskar Han- 
sen’s Wings and Edouard Chassaing’s 
Madonna and Child were two fine 
achievements in heroic sculpture adapt- 
ed to the needs of new American archi- 
tecture, while Mario Korbel’s pure 
classical Torso testified to the con- 


stancy of the Greek model. On the 
whole the sculpture maintained a 
higher level of merit than the painting, 
though meagrely represented by com- 
parison, and the visitor could not leave 


‘the galleries of the Art Institute with- 


out being strongly impressed by the 
fact that if there is one thing that sur- 
passes the experimental and stylistic 
variety of American art today, it is the 
enthusiasm and creative vitality it dis- 
plays at every turn. The Chicago 
exhibition of 1929 displayed no master- 
work, but its achievement was none 
the less real, for it afforded an oppor- 
tunity to survey the scene of American 
art, on a comprehensive scale, which 
comes altogether too rarely in the 
major American Museums. 


THE SCULPTORS 


These marbles are fortunate, very fortunate,— 
That have passed through your hands, 
With their painstaking effort, 


With their loving touch. 


They have become 


The Caryatides of the Erechtheum, 
The Demosthenes of Polyeuctis, 
The Hermes of Praxiteles, 


The Artemis of Gabit. 


They are valued beyond value; 
They are appreciated by millions of admirers; 
They are preserved through centuries and millenia. 


O Sculptors, 


How greatly are these marbles indebted to you! 


They ask me to thank you; 
They ask me to tell you that without you 
They could be only—marble. 


[40] 


—KweElI CHEN. 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


GLASS VASES AND KOHL TUBE, EGyPTIAN, XVIII-XX Dynasty. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR “THE MYSTERY OF 
ANCIENT GLASSWARE” 


Through a delay unavoidable on the part of everyone 
concerned, it was impossible to illustrate Professor 
Morey’s article on ‘‘The Mystery of Ancient Glass- 
ware” in the last issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
as was desired. On this and following pages, however, 
the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art now 
makes possible the inclusion of several pictures, whose 
titles indicate their nature and appropriateness to the 
December article. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHING- 
TON REPRESENTED AT FOURTH INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS AT BARCELONA 


Mr. James Townsend Russell, Jr., of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and a member of the Archaeological 
Society of Washington, was appointed delegate repre- 
senting both organizations for the Fourth International 
Archaeological Congress held at Barcelona, Spain, 
during the last week in September. Mr. Russell 
reports enthusiastically upon the characteristic Spanish 
warmth of welcome and the admirable provisions made 
by the local authorities for the 215 delegates from 
thirteen European countries and the United States. 
The delegates were constituted into groups or sections 
comprising the special fields of archaeology, reports of 
the year’s work were presented and discussed, and con- 
sideration was given to thus far unsolved problems. 

Excursions were organized by the Spanish authorities 
to such well known sites as that of Ampurias, and the 
unfinished excavations of Capocorp in the Balearic 
Islands, where the talayot settlement of Iron Age 
antiquity presents a fascinating study. Montserrat, 
the legendary home of the Holy Grail, the remains of 
Itdélica, the Roman city near Seville, and other places 
of interest and importance were also visited by many 
of the delegates. The archaeological exhibits in the 
Exposition grounds, covering the history of Spain from 
prehistoric times, provided a scientific background to 


which the beauty and distinction of the Exposition 
itself gave added value. The proceedings closed 
September 29 with an official banquet at the Miramar 
restaurant in the Exposition grounds. 


TIBERIUS AND DIVINE HONORS 


A correspondent sends from France the following 
note translated from a German clipping: 

A Greek archaeologist, Prof. S. B. Kouges, has dis- 
covered a document of peculiar historic interest at 
Gytheion, Laconia, the ancient and present port of 
Sparta. Itisarecord on stone of a letter conveying the 
thanks of the Emperor Tiberius, one year after his 
accession, for a resolution of the Gytheion town council 
according him divine honors. ‘“‘For my part,’’ says the 
Emperor, “I am content with human.’”’ The delicate 
shade of reproof which underlies this expression is in 
perfect harmony with his character. 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


GLASS SLAG, RODS, AND DRIPPINGS, EGYPTIAN, XX 
DyNASsTY. 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

FiGurE oF GopDEss THOUERIS, BLUE GLASS, EGYPTIAN, 
PTOLEMAIC PERIOD, 332 TO 30 B.C. 


THE UBIQUITOUS AND SEMPITERNAL 
“REALTOR” 


Professor Charles Knapp, in a recent issue of his 
delightful and always interesting and vivacious Classi- 
cal Weekly, strikes the comparison between prices of 
real estate in ancient Rome and modern New York, 
and quotes Lanciani, who in turn quotes Pliny regard- 
ing Caesar’s extravagance in paying an average of 
$44.45 a square foot for the ground necessary to the 
construction of his forum. In March, Prof. Knapp 
goes on, an insurance company paid an average of about 
$307 a square foot for a small plot on Cedar and Nassau 
streets. Four years ago, the southeast corner of 
Broadway and Wall brought $583 a square foot, and 
Prof. Knapp believes he remembers a still higher price, 
referred to in a magazine article by a prominent 
realtor, who reported a record of about $800 a foot. 
What would Pliny have said if he could have gazed at 
the activities of the realtors of the twentieth century? 
Surely it would have beensomething more pungent than 
his scornful, ‘‘We wonder at the Egyptian pyramids, 
when Caesar, as dictator, spent one hundred millions 
of sesterces merely for the ground on which to build 
his forum!” 
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SYRIAN MERCHANTS IN ROMAN SPAIN 


Reports in a recent issue of a Spanish daily news- 
paper refer to the report made by Prof. Franz Cumont 
on the Syrian merchant colonies established in Spain 
during the Roman period. Anchors dredged up from 
the sea off Cape Palos, an inscription from Malaga, a 
Greek dedication from Cérdoba, all indicate the route 
the orientals followed from the sea to the capital of 
ancient Bética, and the lives of the martyrs Justa and 
Rufina, patron saints of Sevilla, prove that in the 
ancient capital festivals in honor of Adonis were cele- 
brated with much pomp. A little known version of 
the Breviary of Evora facilitates the reconstitution of 
part of this ceremony of the Syrians. The cult of 
Adonis was practiced in a grotto, and at the close of 
the ceremonies puppets or dolls in the likeness of the 
dead god were thrown into wells. 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


SMALL FOUR-HANDLED AMPHORA OF POLYCHROME 
GLASS, EGYPTIAN, LATE XVIII Dynasty. 
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DIADEM OF GLASS PASTE, CRETAN DATE, MINOAN PERIOD, 1600-1200 B.C. 


SHORT NOTES 


Press reports from Berlin describe an Egyptian 
monetary system in existence 1,000 years before the 
first Greek coinage came into the Nile region, if Prof. 
Baron Friedrich von Bissing is correct. He says the 
money was called shet, and was the standard of value 
in exchange or trade, with a ratio of gold 12, silver 6 
and lead 3 shet, the ratios and standards being stamped 
upon gold rings kept for the purpose. Baron von 
Bissing lays the disuse of this system to the invasion of 
Phoenician trading methods during the middle King- 
dom epoch. 


A Russian archaeologist reports that seven Stone 
Age statuettes of nude female figures have recently 
been excavated not far from Irkutsk, Siberia. 


The joint expedition of Toledo Museum and the 
University of Michigan last season discovered three 
ancient superimposed cities about fifteen miles south 
of Bagdad on the banks of the Tigris river. Seleukia, 
the most recent city, was the ancient capital of the 
eastern quarter of Alexander’s vast empire. Beneath it 
was the older Ophis, a trade centre of the Sumet:ans 
which is mentioned in Babylonian writings and is be- 
lieved to date back to about 1500 B. C. Below 


Ophis the excavators discovered Akshak, a large city 
when Abraham was still in the land of Ur of the 
Chaldees. 


CORRECTION 


Through a regrettable oversight, the illustration of 
the Portland Vase in the last issue was not credited as 
it should have been, to the courtesy of The Art Digest. 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY extends its thanks to 
the editor, and its apologies for the unintentional 
omission. 


PART OF DIADEM OF GLASS PASTE, CRETAN DATE, 
Minoan III (1350-1100) 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


“271. PATE DEFENSE.” 


Archaeological data has a habit of turning up in most 
unexpected spots. ‘‘The sporting chance” in the 
science is continually giving us thrills. In a recent 
catalogue of the American Art Association, descriptive 
of a valuable collection of arms and armor of the X Vth, 
the XVIth and XVIIth centuries which it was about to 
place on sale, several items are eloquent of mediaeval 
history in a most picturesque manner. Item : 


Pate Defense’’, is a Milanese steel skullcap helmet of 
proot pierced by three projectiles and resistant to a 
fourth, all four entering the helmet from within. But 
let. the catalogue tell the story. 


“Bears on top Missaglia mark. Form fits skull ac- 
curately from brow to occiput. Lower border clipped 
out roundly above ears; shows numerous beveled holes 
by means of which a cushioned lining and probably an 
outer case of canvas and velvet were held in place. This 
condition is known in numerous contemporary docu- 
ments showing that these pate defenses were commonly 
worn with brigandines. 


The present specimen was retrieved from the ancient 
moat of Padua near the inner wall, at a depth which 
associated it with several fifteenth century daggers: 
hence it had lain untouched. Its tragic story was this: 
It had been pierced by three arrows [or bolts] and had 
resisted a fourth. These had rolled the shattered metal 
in such a way as to indicate that the shots entered 
from below and somewhat in front. These perforations, 
we are led to conclude, were hardly the result of con- 
temporary casual markmanship with a view of testing 
the strength of the casque; for every fifteenth century 
bowman must have been told that a helmet was weak if 
shot at from within. Still less would an officer on the 
wall have held up in such a position as a mark for the 
enemy so costly a headpiece, a casque of proof, which a 
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common soldier could have ill afforded to wear. It is 
far more probable that he had exposed his head and 
while gazing toward the horizon was ambushed directly 
from below. ‘The missiles would then have taken 
about the position shown in the figure. When the 
body was removed the arrows were drawn out and the 
riddled headpiece was, as an unlucky object, dropped 
into the moat.” 

For the student of ancient history this collection has 
peculiar interest because of the wide variety of its 
items, among them a stiff but beautifully made artificial 
arm and hand of wrought steel, delicately articulated, 
the fingers controlled by an ingenious mechanism 
placed in the hand. Here is a back-plate for a hump- 
backed child, elaborately decorated. One wonders— 
and immediately wonders again at the two sets of leg- 
armor for two bow-legged children, one considerably 
smaller than the other. Both youngsters were Germans 
of the XVIth century, and the humpback was an 
Austrian. From the Tyrol, dating to the X VIIth cen- 
tury, is an ‘‘organ-pipe’’ cannon of ten small barrels 
mounted in a wooden beam and fired by a “slow- 
match’’ or a train of powder. It is not difficult to see 
where Gatling got his inspiration for his famous gun of 
two centuries later. Most diabolical are two XVth 
century ‘‘crowns of fire”, strongly reminiscent of 
crusading days. These are inflammable rings made of 
a composition mostly pitch. One of them measures 
fourteen inches in diameter. Lighted, and sailed out, 
quoit-fashion, from the walls of a besieged stronghold 
upon the heads of an escalading party, such rings could 
hardly be disengaged or torn loose before inflicting 
frightful burns, while the moral effect of this form of 
“‘Greek fire’? upon attackers must have been highly 
injurious to the morale of officers as well as men. The 
smaller of the two rings was found under the eaves of an 
ancient Swiss castle, still ‘‘alive’’ and dangerous after 
all its centuries of immolation in that dusty, forgotten 
garret. 


SHORT NOTES 


In his Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of Ceylon for 1927-8, Mr. C. F. Winzer, the Acting 
Commissioner, comments upon the erroneous notions 
held even in the island regarding the actual number of 
ancient sites. ‘‘I think,” he concludes an interesting 
survey, ‘‘we can safely put down 1,500 as a low esti- 
mate, exclusive of bridges, anicuts, sluices, cemeteries and 
other objects of archaeological interest which the 
headmen usually disregarded because they have their 
own ideas as to what is of interest and what is not.” 

Press dispatches from Capetown, South Africa, de- 
clare scientists there are much interested in a newly dis- 
covered fossil skull said to be identical in characteristics 
with those of the Australian and Tasmanian aborigines. 
These groups are probably the least developed human 
types and correspond roughly to the Neanderthal man. 

The Italian press and the government authorities in 
general are very well pleased with the results of the 
recent decree throwing open all museums, galleries and 
archaeological excavations and exhibits to the public. 
The attendance at all such institutions has increased 
amazingly, yet the government inclines to the belief 
that public interest is only beginning to awaken. 

An exhibit of Persian and Indian miniature paintings 
dating from the XIIth to the XVIIIth centuries will 
open at the Demotte Galleries, 25 East 78th Street, 
New York, November 18 and continue until December 
21. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


The Italian Renaissance in Art. By Otho 
Pearre Fairfield. Pp. xiv; 487. 270 illustra- 
tions. Macmillan, New York, 1928. $5. 


The question of proportion is the principal 
one that an author has to solve when he is 
working over a standard subject. Professor 
Fairfield of Lawrence College has succeeded in 
composing a very well proportioned restate- 
ment of the history of Italian art through the 
Italian Renaissance. Unfortunately, follow- 
ing a tradition as old as the Renaissance itself, 
he feels obliged to take his point of departure 
in the late Middle Ages, which, since they are 
not his subject, he necessarily treats inade- 
quately. But he gets through Part I quickly, 
and with only a few calamities, such as the 
confusion of Niccolo Pisano and Niccolo 
dell’Arca. And it isnot uncommon for a book, 
like a friendship, to get better as it goes on; 
possibly it holds its readers better that way. 


Professor Fairfield writes quite acceptably. 
He is calm without being dull, orderly without 
being pedantic. Unlike some of our recent 
“attributionists’’ he has read of Renaissance 
history and culture and reflects this reading in 
his book. The reader senses immediately that 
the author is a man of maturity, for the book 
avoids either of those two repellent extremes of 
contemporary youthful writers, journalistic 
flippancy and undigested erudition. 

The author’s self-discipline appears to have 
made him a rather stern critic, too stern at 
times, as when he says that Giotto “had very 
little technical equipment for his work”’, that 
“his colors all lack brilliancy’”’, and that he 
“knew nothing of artistic anatomy”, “knew 
neither nature nor an adequate technique”’. 
Though these opinions are accompanied by 
other comments more favorable they are con- 
siderably too strong even with all allowance for 
their context. The fact is that it is hard for 
the author to fit mediaeval Giotto into the 
Renaissance, just as it is hard for him to do 
justice to the artists of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury, whom he calls masters born too late. 

The illustrations are carefully chosen to 
elucidate the text. They make the book very 
much more valuable to the beginner, to whom 
it is addressed; for they make it possible to 
follow the author throughout, since almost 
every longer criticism is attended by an illus- 
tration. Thus, their selection mirrors the good 


sense of proportion shown in the text. I 


would like to think that the publisher (or, 
rather, some incompetent employee of his) is 
responsible for such lapses as the superfluous 
illustrating of the round nursing Madonna 
from Botticelli’s studio in the National Gal- 
lery, London, as well as the falsified, and there- 
fore wholly distressing, detail from Botticelli’s 
Spring—the Flora, though Fairfield seems to 
think her the Goddess of Spring. 

In general, however, the publisher has done 
his part very well. Make-up and typography 
are good, the proof reading more accurate than 
usual. The advisability of using the spellings 
“tho”, “thru’’, and “‘thoroly”’ in a book of 
this character is questionable, and still more so 
is the unwillingness to capitalize ‘‘Madonna”’ 
(except by the damaging admission of an 
accident now and then). But the total impres- 
sion the book gives is one of dignity and taste, 
appropriate to the worthy subject with which 
jt has to deal. JOHN SHAPLEY. 


Magic Spades: The Romance of Archaeology. 
By R. V. D. Magoffin and Emily C. Davis. Pp. 
xv, 348. 143 illustrations. Henry Holt and 
Company. New York, 1929. $5. . 


A sense of humor is a wonderful thing. 
Sometimes it seems sadly misapplied; yet after 
all, the great majority of the reading public— 
larger than ever notwithstanding all the outcry 
against the ‘‘squawky”’ and the radio—prefers 
to take its pleasures gladly rather than sadly. 
So whatever the soberminded may think of 
Miss Davis and Dr. Magoffin for using at times 
both forced and syncopated humor to sugar the 
pill of their archaeological facts, it remains true 
that they have put forth an exceedingly inter- 
esting, easy-reading and instructive conspectus. 
The book is designed to provide the layman 
and the amateur with a general knowledge of 
what archaeology has accomplished in bringing 
to light the story of man’s slow evolution from 
savagery to culture. On the whole it is well 
proportioned and skilfully done. Such a book 
has been badly needed for years. The very 
point one might feel at first glance to be its 
worst feature was well thought out. This 
humor, which strikes the classicist so harshly, 
will help greatly to sell the volume. And 
Magic Spades deserves to sell. It is to be 
commended as a refreshing, human, worth- 
while handbook that has the fascination of the 
reader at heart. 

ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGs. 
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Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Antiques in 
the Possession of Lord Melchett. By Eugenie 
Strong. Pp. x, 55. 42 plates, 22 figures. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 1928. 
$25. 


This luxurious volume is only a first instal- 
ment of a catalogue of the numerous works of 
art ranging from the antique to the Renais- 
sance and modern times, which Lord and Lady 
Melchett have brought together at Melchett 
Court and at 35 Lowndes Square, London, 
from the collections of Dr. Mond, Miss Hertz, 
Sir Charles Robinson and elsewhere. The 
present publication presents with beautiful 
illustrations the forty pieces of ancient sculp- 
ture, the bronze statuettes, and a small but 
interesting collection of Greek vases, unfortu- 
nately uncleaned, in which is a_ beautiful 
oenochoe representing Peleus hiding in a tree 
from a boar, in the style of Nicosthenes. Six 
plates are devoted to a bronze statuette of 
Apollo discovered in 1921 in Thrace, one of the 
most attractive pieces in the whole collection, 
the work of a provincial school of Eastern 
Thrace dating about 460 B. C. The bronze 
dancing Satyr (pl. XXI) acquired in 1928 is 
also a treasure of the first order, but we should 
have a reference in the discussion (p. 22) to 
Johnson’s Lysippos (Duke University Press, 
1927), the best book on Lysippos. The cele- 
brated Hygieia, which used to be in the Hope 
collection at Deepdene, is again published with 
important new observations and along with 
views of a head from the Palatine in the Terme 
museum, and a head in the Acropolis museum, 
which Mr. Ashmole believes belonged to the 
statue of Hygieia which stood near that of 
Pyrrhus’ Athena on the Acropolis just inside 
the Propylaea. Mrs. Strong thinks that the 
Hope Hygieia is a copy of the Hadrianic period 
after a Greek work of the fourth century B. C. 
which Curtius, however, thinks was the work 
of Scopas. The head of Plate VIII may pos- 
sibly be a fanciful portrait of Sappho by 
Phidias, as Mrs. Strong says, but we hear of 
none such in literature and it should surely be 
compared with the Oxford bust published by 
Percy Gardner in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1928, Plate III. The profile is quite 
like that pictured in my Sappho and Her Influ- 
ence, Plate 20, where (p. 262) I cite the litera- 
ture on such heads. ‘There is now a good dis- 
cussion in Beazley’s Greek Vases in Poland. 
The head combined with Sappho in Madrid is 
more likely Phaon than Eros. 
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Mrs. Strong seems very ignorant of Greek 
vases. The ‘“‘black-figured krater of the sixth 
century at Munich” on which Mrs. Strong 
says Sappho already figures, is a red-figured 
psycter or kalathos dating after 480 B. C., as 
any elementary student of Greek vases knows. 


. The red-figured style was introduced into 


Athens by 530 B. C., so that the black-figured 
vases (nos. 47 and 48 on Plate XLI) cannot 
date as late as 510 B.C. On the hydria (No. 50, 
Plate XLII) a scarf or ribbon is wrongly called 
“‘a curtain, symbolic of heaven, looped up, in 
sign of his having attained to apotheosis and 
eternal bliss’’. 

To return to sculpture, on which Mrs. Strong 
is a real authority, Plate XIV shows an Attic 
votive stele to Asclepius and Hygieia of the 
IVth century B. C. and Plate XVIII a group of 
Eros and Psyche so important that Mrs. 
Strong will later discuss them again in special 
papers. No. 20 is probably the Spartan law- 
giver, Lycurgus, who had one eye defective. 
Mrs. Strong agrees with Poulsen in this identi- 
fication. The Demosthenes head (Plate 
X XIX) and the so-called Seneca head (Plate 
XXXII) which is some Hellenistic poet, pos- 
sibly Epicharmus, are well discussed. ‘The 
head of some Roman imperial lady shown on 
Plates XXXIV and XXXV is hardly a portrait 
of the younger Faustina as a child, though it 
might represent her in later years. 

There is not space here to discuss the other 
works of art published here so beautifully by 
Mrs. Strong. We owe her a deep debt of 
gratitude for making known such a valuable 
private collection. ‘There are many other such 
collections and let us hope more of them will 
be soon published. It is easy to visit the 
public galleries, but difficult to know the out- 
of-the-way private collections, so that such 
publications with copious good illustrations 
are doubly valuable. 

Davin M. ROBINSON. 


La Céramique et la Verrerie. By Rene Cha- 
vance. Pp. 132. 24 plates. Les Editions 
Rieder, 7, Place Saint-Sulpice, Paris. 1928. 
Paper, 15 francs; cloth, 20 francs. 


M. Chavance has contributed a very valuable 
study of French ceramics and glassware to 
Rieder’s series of volumes on ‘“‘l’art francais 
depuis vingt ans”. His historical insight and 
his understanding of the processes enable him 
to give a well-planned, judicious background 
for the work of contemporary craftsmen, 
The Paris Exposition of 1925 afforded stu- 
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dents and artists a rare opportunity to see the 
modern crafts on a comparative scale. To 
that display, which has become the focal point 
for our recent study of decorative methods and 
styles, every important country of Europe 
contributed, and while some countries were 
represented very meagrely in comparison with 
the elaborate exhibit of the hostess nation, 
several facts stood out clearly. The visitor 
was able to confirm an impression which is 
formed whenever he visits the Musée des Arts 
Decoratifs in the remote northern wing of the 
Louvre. ‘That impression consists in this: the 
French decorative craftsmen since the Empire 
period have lost their stylistic and technical 
authority. It is curious that France, which 
has been the center of every real activity in 
painting for over a century, should have lost 
the eminence she held in the field of applied 
arts in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Yet such is the case, and the causes for 
the decline must be sought, probably, in alter- 
ing utilitarian standards, in unfamiliar social 
necessities and in conflicts between groups 
which have lost the guidance of royal patrons. 
The work of the best men—Ruhlmann, Lurcat, 
Mallet-Stevens—is rich, witty, varied, but it 
is also undecided in its forms and elements. 
The work of the Swedish, Austrian, and Slavic 
craftsmen is far superior, both in its use of ele- 
mentary folk styles and in its creative additions. 

M. Chavance realizes these facts when he 
comes to discuss the ceramic arts. His study 
goes back into the nineteenth century suffi- 
ciently to indicate the drawbacks in taste and 
method with which recent artists have had to 
contend. ‘They are illustrated in the porce- 
lains of Auguste Delaherche and Albert 
Dammouse and in the faiences of Félix Massoul 
and Etienne Avenard. A practical necessity 
seems to improve the work of Robert Bonfils 
at Sévres, while the recent products of the 
Haviland studios have a remarkable grace and 
a chaste elegance. In glassware, the work of 
René Lalique, the hero of the 1925 Exposition, 
is, of course, outstanding. The clever designs of 
Jean Luce and the solid shapes of Maurice 
Marinot have a beauty which is absent in 
André Ballet’s enamelled vases or the stodgy 
tableware of Marcel Goupy, both of whom 
represent the mode of thirty years ago. M. 
Chavance’s comments are always apt and sane, 
and his outline of processes remarkably useful. 
If at times he falls into the error of mistaking 
technical feats for achievement and _ bizarre 


designs for real originality, he gives us, never- 
theless, in a short space one of the best and 
most stimulating of recent essays on the 
decorative arts of his country. 


Morton DAUWEN ZABEL. 


(Continued from page 22) 


the general background hardly sug- 
gests the gloom of unrelieved drudgery 
and hopeless toil so much as work, en- 
gaged in which men may well be at 
their happiest, although with possi- 
bilities of tragedies lurking around the 
corner of great industrial plants and 
works in the open. Here again lumi- 
nous green-golden effects make for an 
appeal of loveliness of color while the 
huddle of men, to say nothing of the 
general design, raise the picture above 
a mere matter of color-study. This 
newer method of nature transformed to 
suit emotional moods and also color- 
moods and design-moods reaches its 
culmination in The Hills. This is a 
large and very ambitious canvas, the 
result of mature reflection. Whatever 
hints nature may have given, every- 
thing is transmuted into a more im- 
pressive world of very lovely greens and 
opalescent tones with deft color-masses 
here and there in the dark and the 
lights to suggest patterns of color as 
well as an ensemble in which the houses 
do not imitate the rounded hills—as is 
the habit with the extreme modernists 
—-but instead serve in their appropri- 
ate rigid, square design to give an 
accentuation to forms representing the 
human aspect of landscape, aside from 
that other impression that comes to one 
from the mass of things in nature. 
Here, too, the color effects are not of 
the earth earthy, but are all controlled 
to carry the emotion of beauty to the 
observer in a key the values of which 
are never overlooked. 
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Psychology, Ancient and Modern. By George 
Sidney Brett. Pp. x; 164. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 1928. $1.75. 


In his preface Professor Brett assures us that 
interest has recently been revived in classical 
psychology because of the unexpected wealth 
of material that has there been revealed. The 
degenerate Aristotelians of Galileo’s day have 
too long stood in our light and prevented us 
from seeing the true character of psychology in 
the great days of Greek philosophy. For the 
original point of view was ‘‘essentially biologi- 
cal”, and one who is familiar with modern 
~ psychology will find much that is both inter- 
esting and valuable in ancient authors, 
especially Plato and Aristotle. 

To dig down to the physiological basis of the 
ancient science of the soul is the first task of 
the author, who finds in Aristotle ‘‘an astonish- 
ing breadth of vision”, through which “we 
catch a glimpse of the whole evolution of the 
mind from the most primitive responses up to 
the most highly evolved forms of meaning”’. 

From the analysis of cognition we pass to 
psychology of conduct, and here we have an 
interesting contrast between the idealism of 
Plato and the more practical procedure of 
Aristotle, who considers three factors in the 
citizen’s soul-training, nature, habit, and 
reason. Trained men are not automata. 
They do, however acquire a “second nature”, 
and live by a law which they have made their 
own. 

Psychology, as applied to education, society, 
and abnormal states of mind, furnishes an 
interesting chapter. Plato’s attitude toward 
uncontrolled passions is not unlike the modern 
view of morbid psychological states, where we 
recognize a lack of balance ‘‘ between inherent 
impulses and acquired forms of restraint’’, and 
the Greek philosopher seems very modern in 
his treatment of crime as a disease, and the 
criminal as an object of pity. 

The book is stimulating and attractive, 
especially as the writer recognizes clearly the 
errors and limitations of the ancients in this 
increasingly important field of scientific 
inquiry. 

HENRY RUSHTON FAIRCLOUGH. 
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Kunst und Kultur der Vorzeit Europas. Das 
Palaeolithikum. By Herbert Kihn. Pp. 529, 
126 pls., 8 maps, Walter de Gruyter and Co., 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1929. 


Dr. Kiihn, a member of the Faculty of the 
University of Cologne, has already become well 
known as founder of IPEK: Jahrbuch fiir 
praehistorische und ethnographische Kunst, 
(Leipzig, 1925- ). His special interest in 
the art of the cave period has led him to travel 
widely so as to study personally the original 
documents, in museums as well as in the caves 
themselves. He has a right to speak therefore 
as one having authority. 

The present volume is the first of a series of 
four to be followed in turn by one volume each 
by the same author on the Neolithic, the Bronze 
Age and the Iron Age. While its title includes 
the term “Kultur”, one will look in vain 
through its pages for a treatment of the indus- 
tries bound up with the Palaeolithic, except in 
so far as certain objects such as dart-throwers 
and batons may also be classed as tools. ‘The 
author has treated the problem in a manner 
calculated not only to form a complete picture 
but also to tell the story of how the picture 
grew with the increase of our knowledge. 
Each station where cave art has been found is 
treated in the order of discovery and with a 
remarkable fullness of references to the litera- 
ture. The subject is likewise treated from 
another viewpoint: the evolution of the art 
itself. 

While the title of the book would seem to 
limit the author to Europe, he has generously 
included two chapters on the prehistoric art of 
northern Africa. And here the author is bold 
enough to refer the rock engravings and paint- 
ings of northern Africa to the Palaeolithic 
Period. In this connection, it will be recalled 
that Frobenius and Obermaier in Hadschra 
Maktuba did not express a definite opinion as to 
the age of the art in question. The last chapter 
is devoted to the meaning of Palaeolithic Art. 

The volume is profusely illustrated with 
well-chosen examples. Six of the 120 plates 
are in color. In addition there are 169 figures 
in the text. Dr. Kiihn is to be congratulated 
on the completion of a treatise at once easily 
comprehended, thoroughly scientific and all- 
embracing in scope on a subject so all-absorb- 
ing as Palaeolithic Art. 


GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 
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